CALVIN'S SEIZURE OF POWER

The initial steps taken by Calvin show his far-seeing
logic and his clearly-thought-out aim. "When I first
came into this church/' he wrote subsequently, "the
Reformation was at a standstill in Geneva. People
preached there, and that was all. They got the images
of the saints together and burnt them. But there was
no Reformation worthy of the name. Everything was in
disorder." Calvin was a born organizer, and detested
disorder. His nature was mathematically precise, so that
he was revolted by whatever was irregular and un-
systematic. Any one who wishes to educate people to
accept a new faith, must make them understand what
they already believe and avow. They must be able to dis-
tinguish clearly between what is allowed and what is
forbidden; every spiritual realm needs, no less than does
every temporal realm, its visible boundaries and its laws.
Within three months, Calvin submitted to this same
Town Council a catechism all complete, for in its one-
and-twenty articles the principles of the new evangelical
doctrine were formulated in the most precise and com-
prehensible baldness; and this catechism, this Confession,
which was to be, so to say, the decalogue of the new
Church, was in principle accepted by the Council.

But Calvin was not a man to be satisfied by lukewarm
acceptance. He insisted upon unreserved obedience
down to the last punctuation mark. It was not enough
for him that the doctrine should be formulated, since that
might still leave the individual a certain amount of liberty
to decide whether and to what extent he would comply.
Calvin was not one who would ever tolerate freedom in
respect of doctrine or of daily life. There was not to be
a jot of give and take in religious and spiritual matters;
there must be no truce with individual convictions; the
Church, as he regarded it, had not merely the right but
the duty to impose unquestioning obedience upon all
men, to impose it by force, and to punish Laodiceanism
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